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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


1949 Conference Report 


Thru an intensive exploration of the con- 
ference theme, “Building the Profession of 
Adult Education,” the 1949 Conference of 
the Department of Adult Education which 
met in Cleveland last October resulted in 


.a more widely held concept of profession- 


alization in adult education and the begin- 
ning of conscious planning to orient pro- 
fessional concepts in terms of basic research 


j and systematic training. 


The Report and Proceedings of the con- 
ference, which reflects this development, 
has been printed and mailed to the mem- 


‘bers of the Department attending the 

' Cleveland meeting. Members of the De- 

_ partment who did not attend the confer- 
"| ence may secure a copy for 50 cents from 
) the National Education Association. 


(Orders for single copies must be ac- 


‘ companied by cash or stamps.) 
; “Leading the Large Meeting” 


In response to numerous requests for ad- 


* ditional copies of the article, “Leading the 
| Large Meeting,” by Leland P. Bradford, 
which appeared in the December 1949 
issue of the Avutt Epucarion Buttetin, 
a supply of reprints has been ordered. Sin- 
' gle copies of the reprint may be secured 
_ from the National Education Association 
for 15¢; two or more, each. (Orders 
| for $1 or less must be accompanied by cash 


or stamps.) 


Survey of Veterans Programs 


Under the direction of Robert H. Owens, 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans 
Education, the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation is making a survey of the cost of 
veterans instruction in secondary schools. 

The survey was undertaken by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Education as part of 
its review of the effects of the Veterans 
Administration's regulation commonly 
called “Change 9.” This regulation, which 
has been in effect since March 1, 1949, 
places responsibility on public schools for 
proving the-cost of veterans’ instruction by 
the exclusive use of a cost formula sup- 
plied by the Veterans Administration. 

A preliminary analysis of the data re- 
ceived from the survey indicates that the 
school systems replying to a questionnaire 
were about evenly divided between those 
seriously affected by “Change 9” and those 
which noted no difference. About as many 
schools revised their tuition rates as a re- 
sult of “Change 9” as those that did not. 
Those schools now meeting all current ex- 
penses from Veterans Administration re- 
imbursements about equaled the number 
of schools that were not being reimbursed 
for the full cost of their educational pro- 
gram for veterans. Slightly more than half 
of the schools reporting indicated that they 
could continue to operate a Veterans Pro- 
gram under the present formula. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The National Training Laboratory in 


Group Development 


A Report to the Adult Education Profession’ 


Leland P. Bradford 


Executive Secretary of the Department of Adult Education 
Director of the National Training Laboratory in Group Development 


- 1947 the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development held 
its first summer session at Gould Acad- 
emy in Bethel, Maine. Since then the 
Laboratory has continued to grow and 
the session at Gould Academy this com- 
ing summer marks the fourth year of 
its program. The influence of the Lab- 
oratory has kept pace with the growth 
of interest and, in some respects, has far 
outdistanced the results to be expected 
from the relatively small number of 
individuals that can be accepted for each 
annual summer session. 

So far as adult education is specifically 
concerned, the influence of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment is apparent in a new approach 
to the improvement of, group leadership 
by numerous educational and commu- 
nity action agencies both here and 
abroad. A listing of but a few examples 
would include the type of pre- and in- 
service training programs for teachers 
of adults established in California, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico; in the Baltimore 
self-survey of adult education needs; 
in the community leadership training 
programs sponsored by the Vermont 


Adult Education Association, the Adult 
Education Councils of Chicago and 
Cincinnati, and numerous university 
extension programs; in the professional 
work conferences such as those held by 
the Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association and both national adult edu- 
cation associations (as well as by confer- 
ences held by many other educational 
groups); and in an emphasis on staff 
training in methods of bringing about 
improved human relations in many 
schools, colleges, and national organiza- 
tions with adult education programs. 
Since its inception, the Laboratory 
has been sponsored by the Division of 
Adult Education Service of the NEA 
and the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics at the University of Michigan. 
Each year the summer sessions have 
received the additional benefits of inter- 
university sponsorship and cooperation. 
Among the university sponsors have 
been the Universities of Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Chicago, California, and Kansas; 
Ohio State University; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and Spring- 
field College. (The large and compre- 
hensive research project at the first 


*Homer Kempfer, Robert Luke, and Thomas Van Sant aided in the development of this report. 
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Laboratory session was supported by 
the Office of Naval Research. Research 
_at subsequent Laboratory sessions has 
been aided by funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York.) 

It has in large part been this pattern 
of inter-university cooperation that has 
enabled the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development to become 
one of this country’s significant centers 
for adult education research and ad- 
vanced training. 

In January of this year, under the 
terms of a substantial grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the Laboratory was established on a per- 
manent, year-round basis. Among the 
many provisions of the expanded pro- 
gram is one which will enable the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service of the 
NEA to add several full-time consult- 
ants to its staff. This personnel will be 

available to work with groups, organiza- 
tions, and school systems that have sent 
delegates to the summer sessions and 
wish further assistance in establishing 
or improving training programs of their 
own of in improving the effective opera- 
tion of their organization. 

This report on the National Training 
Laboratory cannot hope to be complete. 
It can only endeavor to explain the 
purposes and methods of the Laboratory 
and to discuss some of its activities and 
results. 

Following this introductory state- 
ment, a second section endeavors to 
answer the question “What is the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory?” This sec- 
tion gives some information about the 
method of training, the interrelationship 
of research and training, and points out 


the everyday significance (with particu- 
lar reference to adult education) of the 
Laboratory to adult classes, staff meet- 
ings, Community organizations, service 
training programs, committees, and 
other groups of consequence in any 
adult education program. 

Section three begins the report's evalu- 
ation of the Eaboratory as a force in 
adult education. Obviously, if such an 
evaluation is to be at all valid, it must 
be made in terms of the professional 
needs of adult educators. Section three 
then notes current trends in adult edu- 
cation, the influence of a twentieth cen- 
tury environment on adult education, 
the emerging responsibilities of adult 
educators, and the skills required by 
adult educators in successfully meet- 
ing their developing professional stature 
and community importance. 

Section four returns to the Laboratory 
and first outlines its subjectmatter con- 
tent. A brief statement of the meaning 
of terms frequently associated with the 
Laboratory, including a discussion of 
the basic definition of group dynamics, 
follows. Structure and method are out- 
lined by describing in some detail the 
plans for the fourth summer session of 
the National Training Laboratory to be 
held this summer from June 25 thru 
July 14. 

Section five, the evaluation of the 
Laboratory, relates the methods and 
content of the Laboratory, as described 
in section four, to the professional de- 
mands upon adult educators set forth in 
section three. This section also raises 
some basic questions about the future 
directions to be taken by the Laboratory 


and by adult education. 
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What Is the National Training Laboratory? 


Research into the causes of the be- 
havior of groups has been a largely 
neglected area—particularly as far as 
educational and psychological research 
is concerned. Yet group problems are 
constantly with us. Adult educators 
must work with class groups, teacher 
groups, and community groups and or- 
ganizations. Group discussion has long 
been an important method in adult edu- 
cation; in fact some of the major devel- 
opments in this method came from 
workers in adult education during the 
twenties and thirties.’ 

Significant as these developments 
were, there was yet the lack of con- 
tinuous application of systematic re- 
search methods to problems of group 
discussion. Even the relatively small 
amount of research that has been pos- 
sible in three summer sessions of the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development has produced important 
information concerning the effect of 
various styles of leadership, the effect of 
leader and member personalities on 
group production, the effect of various 
group standards on group efficiency, 
the cause and effect of interpersonal 
conflict among group members, the in- 
fluence of interpersonal perception as a 
factor in introducing and gaining ac- 
ceptance of ideas, and the comparative 


results of various methods of problem 


solving. 

Not only are these research results of 
use in adult education now, but pro- 
jected research plans of the Laboratory, 
both in the area of research in group 


behavior and research in methods of 
teaching and training, should be of even 
greater use. This is particularly true be- 
cause adult education has had less re- 
search than has any other educational 
field. Thus, basic research in group be- 
havior is one of the purposes of the 
Laboratory. : 

The Laboratory has for its second 
purpose training in effective group lead- 
ership. Group leadership, however, is 
defined broadly at the National Train- 
ing Laboratory and includes a complex- 
ity of skills and understandings far be- 
yond those called for in the simple job 
of chairing a meeting or utilizing par- 
liamentary procedures. The concept of 
group development assumes first that 
groups can grow or change or improve 
in the total ability of the group as a 
whole to be productive. In turn, this 
assumes the function of leadership is 
more that of helping a group learn to 
grow in its effectiveness and Jess that 
of managing the group. This further 
assumes that the group, with systematic 
assistance, grows in its ability to assume 
responsibility for its own management. 

Seen in this way, leadership becomes 
a complex set of responsibilities that 
should be shared by the entire group. 
This is a democratic concept of group 
action and one, if it is to become pos- 
sible, calling for the highest quality of 
both group leadership and group mem- 
bership. Training in group leadership, 
then, calls for training in the sensitivities 
and skills necessary to understand the 
changing behavior of a group. 


* Reference is made to the writings of Fansler and others, to the work of agricultural extension 


education, and to efforts in the field of group work. 
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Understanding the Group 


What adult educator has not won- 
dered why it is a faculty committee has 
difficulty making a decision at one time 
while it rushes to a decision too quickly 
at others? Who has not speculated as to 
how—and why—a class many times 
escapes from its task? Who has not 
wondered what are the “hidden agen- 
das” present.in any community plan- 
ning meeting (drive for power and 
status) and the effect of these invisible 
agendas on the community's program? 
Why is there resistance to the leader 
even when the purposes of the meeting 
are accepted and what are the causes 
_ of poor communication and psychologi- 
cal distance among group members? 

To meet these practical problems calls 
for training in the abilities and skills 
to help a group discover and solve its 
group problems; for an understanding 
of the stages of group growth and de- 
velopment; for an exploration of the 
ethics of democratic leadership. It calls 
for the skills and understandings neces- 
sary to train others in group leadership. 

The third purpose of the Laboratory 
is to develop methods of leadership 
training. The characteristics of these 
methods are explained in greater detail 


in the latter part of this section of the 


report. 
Background of the Laboratory 
The immediate springboard to the 
Laboratory was a unique workshop 


held in Connecticut during the summer 
of 1946.” This workshop combined train- 


ing for leaders working with commu- 
nity intergroup and intercultural prob- 
lems with a research project on the effec- 
tiveness of training a “team” of delegates 
rather than training delegates as indi- 
viduals. It also explored the impact of 
leader style on group production. The 
workshop, instead of giving lectures on 
intercultural problems or merely dis- 
cussing the problems of working with 
different groups, endeavored to train 
these leaders in the human relations 
skills of working with individuals and 
groups. 

The method of training was that of 
actual analysis of human relations situa- 
tions and the practice, under careful 
observation as they occurred, of the 
skills of leadership. The trained observ- 
ers, collecting data for research pur- 
poses, also reported back to the delegates 
daily observations of what occurred in 
the training groups. This was done to 
help the groups better understand their 
own group behavior and thus opened 
tne use of the observer as a method of 
training. The use of the “training ob- 
server” also indicated the value of com- 
bining research and training in a single 
training institute. 

As a result of the Connecticut work- 
shop, the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development was formed. It 
has brought together each year a staff 
of fifty social scientists and educators 
drawn from many of the major univer- 
sities to work with a group of approxi- 
mately one hundred leaders from indus- 
try, labor, government, secondary edu- 


* Lippitt, Ronald. Training in Community Relations. New York, Harper and Brothers. This book 
describes both the training method and the research results from the experiment 
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cation, adult education, teacher-training 
institutions, health, social service, reli- 
gion, youth work, and community or- 
ganization.* This combined group 
works together in an atmosphere of ob- 
jectivity and systematic analysis. 


The “Laboratory” Method of 


Training 


The “Laboratory” includes not only 
the research but also the laboratory 
method of training. Some of the prin- 
ciples on which this training design 1s 
built follow: 

1. Continuing analysis by each group 
of tts own problems of operation, On the 
basis of heterogeneity, training groups 
of about fifteen persons each are formed 
to last during the entire three-week Lab- 
oratory period. In each group are no 
more than two representatives of any 
given occupational area—schools, indus- 
try, health, etc. This better enables the 
group to concentrate on the human rela- 
tions aspects common to all their work 
areas rather than becoming overly en- 
cumbered by details of any one area. For 
example, “overcoming apathy” is a com- 
mon problem. It has about the same 
causes and presents almost the same 
problems whether it is a staff group in 
an organization, a group of foremen in 
industry, an adult education discussion 
group, or a community committee meet- 


ing. 


Each training group meets a cons:der- 
able portion of each day. In its training 
it is concerned with learning to recog- 
nize and understand basic causes for 
group behavior; and also the skills of 
effective group, organizational, and 
community leadership. To accomplish 
this, the group uses itself as a subject for 
analysis. Trained observers, who have 
systematically collected information 
about each group, report their observa- 
tions to the group to help them under- 
stand their own struggles and problems 
in developing as a more effective and 
mature group. Members of the group, 
who as part of their training at the 
Laboratory also learn to observe group 
behavior, acquire, thru observing their 
group, many new and relatively deep 
insights into group behavior. 

The subject and content of each train- 
ing group is “human relations.” Each 
group collects its own learning material, 
thru systematic observation, from actual 
group situations. This is a far more 
practical experience than learning at 
secondhand thru reading, listening to 
lectures, or watching technics demon- 
strations. 

Evidence is accumulating to indicate 
that, in the study of human relations, 
learning is deeper and more intensive 
when the immediate group is studied 
than would be true if the observations 
were made of other groups. Each person 
in the group is deeply involved in the 


* Delegates, including applicants for this year, have numbered the following: a president, director of 
research, director of training, directors of personnel from several of the largest industries of the country; 
officers in the armed services; secretaries and field workers for state educational associations; officers 
from national! health and social associations; deans and professors from schools of health; deans of 
students at universities; doctors and psychiatrists from hospitals; assistant superintendents, principals, 
teachers from large and small public-school systems; workers in such community organizations as 
councils of social agencies, health organizations, educational associations; educational workers in labor; 
city directors, university teachers and community workers in adult education; workers in extension 
education; teachers and directors of training institutions for the ministry; and personnel workers in 
government. 
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struggles of his group and the members 
of his group. Observation, then, has not 
only the purpose of gaining knowledge 
about groups, but also of gaining know!- 
edge that will immediately help the 
group or enable the individual better to 
become an effective member of the 
group. 

Thus, the scientific method of analysis 
of observed data becomes one of the 
basic parts of the Laboratory method of 
training. 

2. Experimentation in group process. 
On the hasis of data collected by the ob- 
servers, or by problems from “back 


-home” brought to the Laboratory by 


the delegates or staff, the training 


groups set up hypotheses as to what 


might happen under certain leadership 
methods or in certain social situations. 
Experiments can then be set up to test 
these hypotheses. For example, the ob- 
server may have noticed that after a 
problem census had been taken, general 
participation in the discussion lagged 
and there were several attempts made 
to get the leader to give the “answer” 
to the problems, In its speculation about 
why this situation arose the group may 


“develop the hypothesis that the group 


had not determined in advance how it 
wanted to treat the. problems. To test out 
its hypothesis the group may set up a 
spontaneous enactment of some situa- 
tion in which some advance decisions 
are made (or alternatives suggested) for 
treating the problem census. While 
some members of the training group 
spontaneously enact this situation, the 
remainder of the group observe its effect 
on the processes of group problem 
solving. 

Utilizing research results. Research 
data collected at the Laboratory, as well 
as observations of the Laboratory cul- 
ture, are periodically reported to all 
participants in special sessions. In the 
same way, results from previous experi- 
ments or other sources are given in brief 
information sessions to strengthen in- 
sights developed in training groups. 
Other sessions provide skills in methods 
of data collecting, surveying, and action 
research® technics. Thus, the threefold 
problem of analysis, experimentation, 
and feeding in of data collected from 
other sources makes up a developing 
method of training in the skills and 
sensitivities necessary for effective hu- 
man relations. 


The Skills of Adult Education 


An examination of the current litera- 
ture of adult education clearly indicates 
that adult education is growing rapidly 
along at least four major lines. In the 


recent bulletin, 100 Evening Schools, 
in Paul Essert’s report on adult educa- 
tion in the United States,’ in many of 
the articles in the Handbook of Adult 


*A clear statement differentiating between basic research and action research is contained in a 
paper by Stephen M. Corey in Growing Points in Educational Research, the 1949 official report of the 


Educational Research Association, p. 261-65. 


*Kempfer, Homer, and Wright, Grace S., 100 Evening Schools, U. S$. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Bulletin 1949 No. 4. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, 1949. 71 Pp. 


"A mimecographed press release by Teachers College, Columbia University, on a report by Paul L. 
Fasert. Highlights from this report appear in the Aputr Epucatrion October 1949. 
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Education? and in a recent Research 
Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation,” the emphasis on the widen- 
ing adult education population, the 
widening of the number and variety of 
agencies and groups concerned with 
adult education, the developing concept 
of adult education as an integral part 
of community growth and development, 
and the new range of knowledges, meth- 
ods, and skills needed by the adult edu- 
cator are pointed out. 

As adult education expands along 
these dimensions, there is a correspond- 
ingly higher requirement set for the 
skills and knowledges that must be held 
by the adult educator. This combination 
of increased responsibility and a wider 
range of competency extends the stature 
of the adult educator and his impor- 
tance in the community. 

Perhaps the most important single 
realization adult educators should have 
is of the necessity for adult education to 
be a vital part of the second half of the 
twentieth century. One of the most 
tragic events, because of its futiliry and 
wastefulness, is for a culture, a move- 
ment, a field of endeavor, or a group to 
be blind to the changing ecology—the 
sum of the environmental forces that 
make up a period of time—within which 
it operates. Many of the problems and 
dislocations of our times arise because 
we stretch over at least three centuries. 


Technologically, we are in the twentieth - 


century while socially we exist partially 


in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

If our ways of thinking and our meth- 
ods of individual and group decision- 
making are adapted to the single shot 
rifle, they can hardly deal with a hydro- 
gen bomb. Because adult education 
should always be a hope for people in 
their desperate need continually to keep 
up with the machines they invent and 
the forces they release, it is of paramount 
importance that adult education be a 
vital part of the times. This means that 
adult education must be changing to 
meet cultural and ecological needs, and ~ 
unchanging in its efforts to aid people — 
increase their skills in determining and 
solving their problems of creation and 
adjustment. 


Sensitivity to Change 


Briefly, this means that adult educa- 
tors, of all people, cannot needlessly re- 
sist change; the job of the adult edu- 
cator is primarily that of helping people 
meet the changing demands in their 
lives. Adult educators need, of course, 
to analyze new approaches and new 
movements to determine what is effec- 
tive in relation to new demands, and 
they should welcome all experimenta- 
tion that gives promise of being effec- 
tive. Perhaps no other educator must be 
as sensitive to change, or as receptive to 
forces leading toward personal growth, 
as must the educator who works with 
adults. 


* Ely, Mary L., editor. Handbook of Adult Education in the United States. Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. “Trends in City-School Organization 1938 to 


1948." Research Bulletin 27: 1-39, February 1949. 
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As adult education expands beyond 
the night school concept, the adult edu- 
cator becomes more than the adminis- 
trator and teacher narrowly defined. He 
must become an educational statesman 
and leader in his own right; an educator 
capable of thinking thru and organizing 
a comprehensive program of educational 
analysis and planning. Adult education, 
as every adult leader knows, is not the 
relatively simple job of opening school 
doors to adults wishing standard course 
offerings. It is a complex job calling for 
the involvement of many individuals 
_and groups in a task of educational diag- 
_ nosis, fact-finding, planning, organizing, 
“training, and teaching. 

The breadth of skills required to meet 
‘these complex responsibilities may be 
“summarized as follows: 


1. Training of adult teachers and 
deaders. The inservice training of teach- 
ers for adult classes in day and evening 


schools and the training of lay leaders 
for adult groups are becoming the re- 
sponsibility of adult education directors 
and leaders. This responsibility demands 
the skills of group leadership and the 
skills of training others in improved 
methods of leadership. 

_ 2. Educational planning. \t is increas- 
ingly necessary for adult education lead- 
‘ers to become competent in the under- 
standings of community structures and 
‘forces; skilled in the methods of survey- 
ing and diagnosing individual, group, 
and community aceds; efficient in in- 
volving individuals and groups in their 
own planning of adequate educational 
answers to their own problems; and 
adept in organizing these many com- 
munity processes of adult education into 
an ongoing, systematic program. 


3. Working with community groups. 
Because of the many groups in any com- 
munity concerned with the educational, 
social, health services, and total com- 
munity improvement, the adult edu- 
cator must be an efficient working 
member of many groups. This demands 
competence both as a group leader and 
as a group member. The old concepts 
of group leadership are no longer sufh- 
cient and the old skills of group man- 
agement are inadequate and inhibitory. 
We need not only to learn new ways of 
good leadership and membership but 
also to unlearn many old ways. 

4- Community and group consulta- 
tion. Adult education is gradually being © 
seen as part of the strategy and method 
of community growth and improve- 
ment. A community concept of adult 
education should mean far more than 
the loose cooperation and coordination 
of a dozen agencies offering classes to 
adults. It should mean that adult educa- 
tion serve not only the individual in his 
urge for personal growth and improve- 
ment, but that it also serve the many 
groups and organizations in the com- 
munity in their efforts for group growth 
and in their efforts on behalf of the 
community. 

Adult educators should be key figures 
in community planning. Too many 
beautiful community improvement 
plans have drawn dust on shelves be- 
cause the planning did not include 
thinking about ways of involving the 
people of the community in the plan- 
ning, or helping them, thru educational 
methods, to learn about their problems 
as individuals and as community mem- 
bers. Increasingly the adult educator 
is becoming a consultant to many com- 
munity groups on methods of adult 
group leadership; on organizing pro- 
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grams, classes, study groups, training 
courses; on methods of leading large 
meetings, methods of leadership train- 
ing, and of conference planning. The 
role of the consultant is a difficult one 
and calls for a complexity of skills, sen- 
sitivities, and knowledges in educational 
diagnosis, fact-finding, collaborative 


planning, and group problem solving. 


With this statement of some of the 
skills needed in adult education, it is 
possible to turn to a more systematic 
description of the purpose and methods 
of the Laboratory. The entrance into 
the description may best be made, how- 
ever, by an effort to remove some of 
the present confusions about the cur- 
riculum content of the Laboratory. 


Content, Structure, and Methods of the Laboratory 


The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development grew from work 
in adult education and work in group 
dynamics, social and educational phi- 
losophy, and educational practices—a 
tying together of complementary ap- 
proaches to the same basic problems. 
But because the field of group dynamics 
is relatively new, the confusions con- 
cerning it have been many. This part 
of the report, therefore, is designed 
(a) to spell out in greater detail the 
actual content or subjectmatter of 
the Laboratory in which training takes 
place and (b) to clarify some of the con- 
fusion between group dynamics as an 
area of research and study and certain 
group methods and training procedures. 

Because of the complexity of the 
many elements that go into an intensive 
three weeks’ training session it is diff- 
cult to summarize in a word the precise 
curriculum of the Laboratory. Words 
that are sometimes used, but which 
suffer from meaning all things to all 
people, are “understanding group proc- 
ess,” “training in human relations,” 
“group dynamics,” “training in the use 
of democratic-scientific methods of prob- 
lem solving.” 

When the actual curriculum units of 


the Laboratory are stated it can be seen 
that all of these concepts play a part in 
the training process. The organized 
body of knowledge that makes up the | 
Laboratory’s curriculum covers such spe- | 
cifics as (a) the process of setting group — 
goals, (b) the process of making group — 
decisions and carrying out group ac- 
tions, (c) the study of the responsibili- 
ties of both the leaders and the members 
of a group, (d) psychological barriers 
to communication, (¢) the effect of in- | 
terpersonal relationships within the 
group on group efficiency and growth, 
(f) the analysis of the forces which re- 
strain or bring about educational and 
social change, (g) the ethical base of 
educational and social change, (h) ways 
of securing collaboration between social 
scientists and community workers, and 
(i) the methods of action research. 
The objective of this curriculum is to 
develop competencies in the following 


fields: 
1. Sensitivities and skills of group 


leadership. This includes an understand- 


ing of group behavior and a recognition 
of the various stages of group growth 
and development. 

2. Understanding the ethical bases of 
democratic group operation. This is 
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examined both from the point of view 
of the group leader and from that of 
the member of the group. 

3. Sensitiwities and skills of demo- 
cratically inducing change. This applies 
not only to groups but to individuals, 
organizations, institutions, and commu- 
nities. The development of sensitivities 
in this area leads into a further learn- 
ing; that of systematic fact-finding 
about, and analysis of, problems in in- 
stitutional and community organization. 

4. Skills of training group leaders and 
teachers. The training skills so devel- 
oped are in the area of learning how to 
train leaders to deal with problems of 

‘human interrelationships in groups, 
agencies, and institutions. 

5. Skills for developing working rela- 
tionships between the social scientists 
_and the community worker. Successful 

training in this area insures a continuous 

flow of valid research into education 
‘and the improvement of social situa- 
tions. 


What ls Group Dynamics? 


Group dynamics is scientific analysis 
and experimentation of changing and 
moving forces that operate within all 
groups. In any group situation there are 
forces operating that determine the be- 
havior both of a group as a group and 
of the members of the group as indi- 
viduals. If it is assumed that these forces 
are changing—some increasing and 
some decreasing—we must think of 
changing and moving forces rather than 
of static, unchanging forces. The word 
“force” itself has obvious dynamic im- 
plications. As detailed study of these 
forces is carried on, a very great com- 
plexity of group behavior becomes more 


apparent. 


Dynamic forces operate in all groups, 
whether autocratically or democratically 
led, whether with good or bad purposes. 
Such forces, which can be studied, are 
as present in a group planning to com- 
mit a crime as in a group planning some 
altruistic action for the good of the com- 
munity. As one of the new, but impor- 
tant, areas of social science, the study 
of these changing forces—the study of 
group dynamics—is a reputable field of 
scientific inquiry. 

Obviously, if the above brief defini- 
tion of group dynamics is accepted, 
group dynamics cannot possibly be de- 
fined as role playing, the use of an 
observer in group meetings, or the use 
of small on-the-spot committees to se- 
cure discussion in large audiences. Yet 
such statements are often made as, “We 
need more group dynamics in our meet- 
ing,” or “We would like a group dy- 
namics demonstration.” 

This confusion of training methods 
(use of the observer in group meetings 
and role playing), of research forms de- 
signed to collect data about group be- 
havior (evaluation forms), and large 
group meeting technics (Discussion 6-6 
or “buzz sessions”) with the area of 
research called group dynamics arises 
from several sources. 

First, those people who have been 
active in research in the field of group 
dynamics have found that much of 
their research could most profitably be 
carried on in actual situations. 

The second, and far more important, 
source of the confusion between train- 
ing technics and group dynamics arises 
trom the fact that hundreds of groups 
and organizations across the country 
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have established training programs de- 
signed to aid their own leaders and 
members operate at higher levels of 
effectiveness and in so doing have some- 
times assumed that the technics of train- 
ing in group leadership were synony- 
mous with group dynamics. — 

The work conferences, now so preva- 
lent in health education, intercultural 
education, youth programs, and many 
other fields in addition to adult educa- 
tion, are a case in point. The purposes 
of these conferences are to solve certain 
professional problems. To solve them as 
thoroly and as systematically as possible 
‘it is considered important by these 
groups to give the delegates and the 
conference leaders all the assistance pos- 
sible in meeting the specific responsi- 
bilities they will be called upon to per- 
form in the conference. In the precon- 
ference training sessions for group 
leaders and in the group meetings them- 
selves, role-playing, observers, and eval- 
uation forms have been used to help 
both leaders and staff see the dimensions 
of their tasks, diagnose the natural difh- 
culties that arise in any newly formed 
group, evaluate progress, and work out 
the steps in problem solving most appro- 
priate to a given situation.*® Such tech- 
nics and methods may have grown out 
of research or experimentation in group 
dynamics. They may be methods of 
helping individuals and groups become 
aware of and recognize some of the 
forces operating in group situations and 
which affect group behavior. However, 
methods and technics, which may or 


may not continue to be effective, and 
which have been developed and used at 
conferences, workshops, and training in- 
stitutes are not group dynamics. 

It is important that such methods and 
technics be evaluated in relation to their 
effectiveness in action. This is in keep- 
ing with the principle that it is necessary 
to evaluate research in relation to the 
criteria of qualitatively sound research 
methodology. Confusion arises when 
technics and methods are confused with 
basic research and when methods of 
evaluating the one are used to evaluate - 
the other. 

Parenthetically, it should be stated © 
that some of the technics confused with — 
group dynamics as a field of study, are ~ 
far more than technics. For example, ~ 
the use of the group observer is based on © 
certain fundamental philosophical issues. — 
The use of the group observer assumes 
that the leader and the group have ac- 
cepted the basic principle that the con- | 
trol of the group lies with the group — 
and not the leader. As a result, the 
group needs to gain information about 
its own behavior that will enable it to 
make decisions improving its behavior. 
The group observer whe becomes more 
than the collector of observations—and 
who goes on to tell the group what to 
do—is violating the fundamental pur- 
pose of the observer. The leader who 
wishes to maintain personal control of 
the group should, and probably will, 
when he recognizes the significance of 
the observer role, try to prevent the use 
of an observer by a group. 


*” “Group Dynamics and Adult Education,” by David Jenkins is an excellent article discussing these 
confusions at greater length. This article will appear in the April 1950 issue of the Adult Education 
Journal published by the American Association for Adult Education. 
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The Fourth Summer Session of the 
Laboratory 


The structure and methods of the 
Laboratory can, perhaps, best be ex- 
plained by describing the plans for the 
Fourth Summer Session to be held from 
June 25 to July 14, 1950, again at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. 

The methods of training at the Lab- 
oratory are themselves experimentally 
developed, and there is emerging from 
this experimentation an effective method 
of training in human relations. The 

previous section of this report indicated 
‘that the Laboratory neither was based 
on a typical teaching situation, nor on 
the discussion methods common to most 
workshops. It is essentially a method 
of analysis and experimentation, with 
‘information-giving of current and past 
knowledge patterned to Laboratory 
Jearning needs. Some of the fesearch 
activities during the session will be di- 
“rected toward analyses of the effective- 
‘ness of this method. 
_ The training plan of the Laboratory, 
involving practically the entire one hun- 
dred fifty staff members and _partici- 
pants, is composed of the following 
‘parts: 
4. Training in group sensitivities and 
skills. This includes study of the’ phases 
of group growth and development, of 
interpersonal problems of the dynamics 
‘of group behavior. The medium of 
training will be the T (Training) 
Groups—seven in number meeting for 
a considerable portion of each day. Each 
group, working with the assistance of 
a training leader and observer, will use 
laboratory methods, as previously de- 
scribed, in their training process. In 
addition, other staff members with 


clinical, psychiatric, or anthropological 
training may help groups and individ- 
uals interpret some of their behavior. 

2. Training in the skills and sensitivi- 
ties of strategy and action planning. The 
A (Action) Groups will spend about 
the same amount of time each day as 
do the T groups. While the T groups 
will be concerned with training in skills 
of member interaction within the group, 
the A groups will be concerned with 
analysis and practice of the skills and 
abilities needed by a group as it endeav- 
ors to be effective in working with its 
outer environment. How, for example, 
does a teacher-organization effect change 
in a school system or how can a com- 
munity council in adult education be- 
come an effective educational group in a 
community? These groups, using the 
methods of role-playing and of experi- 
mentation on other laboratory groups, 
will endeavor to move deeply in this 
area. Staff competencies in sociology, 
action research, fact-finding technics, 
anthropology, and social psychology will 
be available to add to the resources the 
training leaders can bring to bear on 
these problems. 

3. Training in community relations. 
Situations calling for decisions to be 
made by the entire staff and delegate 
body arise continually because of the 
experimental atmosphere and nature of 
the Laboratory. Representative councils 
are formed to meet some of these situa- 
tions but encouragement is given to the 
spontaneous promotion of groups to 
create certain changes in the Laboratory. 
Consultant and research help will be 
available to such groups, both to aid 
them in their task and to make their 
experience a learning opportunity for 
the entire Laboratory. An anthropolo- 
gist, with the help of the research staff, 
will be collecting information about the 
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total laboratory culture to be used by all 


groups at the Laboratory in this learning 


process. 

4- Consultation on back-home prob- 
lems, Part of the training is not only to 
help adapt Laboratory learnings to back- 
home situations, but to begin a pattern 
of consultative relationships between the 
Laboratory and its participants. This 
additional consultation is necessary to 
make training still more effective. Too 
many intensive training situations are 
largely wasted because the individual 
lacks help at crucial points when he has 
returned to his work. The usual conse- 
quence is for the trainee to reject the 
training and regress to former methods. 
To meet this problem the Laboratory 
encourages the attendance of small 
teams of two to three persons from the 
same organization or geographical area, 
so that the team members can reinforce 
each other back home on the job. A por- 
tion of each day’s activities will be de- 
voted to consultation between selected 
staff members and delegate teams. 

5. Total laboratory meetings. Fre- 
quent meetings of the entire staff and 
delegate body not only provide oppor- 
tunities for experimentation and learn- 
ing in planning and leading large meet- 
ings, but also are the planned medium 
for orientation to the Laboratory. Town 
meetings, research data reporting ses- 
sions, information sessions, and demon- 
strations of basic methods are planned 
as Laboratory needs arise and form an 
important part of the laboratory train- 
ing program. 

6. The place of research in training. 
The research part of the Laboratory is 
in part designed to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of training. This is accom- 
plished in a number of ways. First, the 
research projects carried on by univer- 


sity teams aid greatly in establishing a 
total jaboratory atmosphere of objec- 
tivity so important for fundamental 
learning. Second, research workers help 
in developing the use of scientific meth- 
ods of inquiry in the training methods 
of the Laboratory. Third, the results of 
the research projects become, as quickly 
as possible, valuable information for 
learning. This joining together of re- 
search and training has been an impor- 
tant part of the total laboratory. 
Looking at the various parts of the 
Laboratory does not give a complete 
picture of the total effect of a situation © 
in which a staff of fifty persons repre- — 
senting the many areas of science, phi- © 
losophy, and education work with ap- — 
proximately a hundred leaders from ~ 
many fields of work. A glance at an — 
average Laboratory day may give © 
greater understanding of the total train- — 
ing plan. 


A Day at the Laboratory 


During the first two hours of the — 
morning almost all persons at the Lab- | 
oratory are in a T group (training © 
group concerned with the understand- — 
ing of group problems). Research teams — 
are in these groups collecting observa- _ 
tional data for their research designs. 

The second half of the morning finds 
delegates and some staff in A groups 
(training groups in strategy and action 
planning skills). During this period 
leaders and observers in the T groups 
are meeting in a clinic situation to 
analyze the morning T groups and thus 
to gain further ability in their respon- 
sibilities. This is the daily inservice 
training for T group leaders. Research 
teams that are not also collecting data 
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in the A groups are either working on 
tabulation and analysis of data or are 
meeting as a team with the coordinator 
of research and his staff. At these meet- 
ings further problems concerning the 
total laboratory research plan are dis- 
cussed of general sessions are planned 
to report some of the most important 
results received by a certain date. 
Afternoon activities are less formal. 
Social scientists at the Laboratory are 
probably meeting in a special training 
project in methods and problems in 
}carrying out action research or in dis- 
“cussing basic concepts of group dynam- 
‘ics. Some back-home teams may be 
“meeting in consultation with certain 
'staff members. Such almost daily con- 
‘sultation helps each small team at the 
‘Laboratory plan systematically certain 
projects they wish to carry out on their 
‘return to the job. Informal groups, 
highly encouraged at the Laboratory, 
may be meeting to discuss problems of 
idemocratic ethics, to practice certain 
skills of leadership training, or to work 
Ysystematically on developing some nec- 
_ “essary change in the Laboratory (while 
they also analyze their own process of 
‘creating change in an ongoing institu- 
tion). Groups of individuals in the same 
occupational area (persons in teacher 
training, in adult education, in indus- 
‘trial personnel training) may meet as 
separate groups to relate Laboratory 
learnings to their particular field of 
work. Individuals may be seeking coun- 
seling from the psychiatric and clinical 
part of the staff in personal problems 
growing out of the Laboratory activi- 
ties. 
After recreation and dinner, a short 


general session of fifteen minutes is held 
on the lawn to hear a report on the prob- 
lems, stresses, and strains of the Labora- 
tory. This report results from the ob- 
servations of an anthropologist who, 
with the help of a small research team, 
has watched the entire Laboratory ac- 
tivities of the day from a total culture 
point of view. This report provides data 
for groups concerned with community 
relations, indicates total community 
problems not always seen, and serves to 
encourage groups of participants at the 
Laboratory to try to improve the Lab- 
oratory. 

Every other evening there is a general 
Laboratory meeting for any one of the 
following purposes: Town meetings to 
discuss some problems arising in the 
total Laboratory, a reporting back of 
research data, an information session, or 
a demonstration of methodology. Each 
evening meeting is, in itself, an experi- 
mental approach to leading large meet- 
ings. 

On occasional afternoons there will 
be short information sessions, frequently 
with the aid of films, slides, and record- 
ings. The Laboratory Representative 
Council, itself an object of study in the 
problems of representative councils, has 
periodic meetings to make necessary 
decisions for the Laboratory as a whole. 

This, then, gives a picture of the three- 
week Laboratory operations. (Ten days 
prior to the Laboratory and three weeks 
after it is completed, are periods devoted 
to staff preparation and training, evalua- 


tion, analysis of data, and preparation 
of reports, articles, and other manu- 
scripts growing out of the Laboratory.) 
The Laboratory provides a relatively in- 
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tense learning experience measurably 
enhanced by the atmosphere of objec- 
tivity so necessary for deep learning. 
Part of the research activities are di- 
rected toward systematic study of the 


Laboratory itself. Thus, improvement in 
the National Training Laboratory is 
based not on hunches and stray obser- 
vation but on continuous evaluation 
using research data. 


Interrelationships of the NTL and Adult Education 


If the foregoing analysis of adult edu- 
cation is valid, and the assessment of 
the directions of the Laboratory accu- 
rate, certain basic needs of adult educa- 


tors fit closely with the purposes of the 


Laboratory. Particularly does this seem 
true when we look toward the growing 
new demands for adult education. 

As all of us as educators stand on the 
threshold of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century and look into the years 
ahead, the crucial need in adult educa- 
tion becomes one of enabling adults to 
gain a new kind of maturity—the ma- 
turity to work cooperatively and inter- 
dependently with others. If, as seems 
to be the case, the shadow of fear of H 
bombs and A bombs is already cloud- 
ing the second half of this century, then 
we should neither stand paralyzed be- 
fore the avalanche of decisions and ac- 
tions requiring our attention, nor make 
them hysterically with methods that 
lead back to the Stone Age. 

In the past we have been trained in 
the skills of meeting our individual 
problems. But the problems today are— 
and have been for some time—too big 


for anyone to solve alone. Today, as in 


the past, we are bombarded with tech- 
nics and media designed to create in us 
fear and turmoil rather than skill in 
solving our problems. The task of adult 
education is to enable adults to gain the 


understanding, knowledge, insight, atti- 
tudes, and skills vital for successful par- 
ticipation in problem solving. These 
urgent objectives cannot be gained dur- 
ing youth and held statically thruout the 
rest of life. Neither can they be gained | 
apart from productive group experi- ~ 
ence. 

The urgent demands of the second 
half of the twentieth century would 
seem to require that adult educators — 
gain increased awareness of the impor- 
tance of group planning, group learn- 
ing, and group decision making. It re- 
quires that adult educators take a place 
of central importance in their commu- 
nities in helping all adults increase their 
skills in group leadership so that all 
adults may participate most effectively 
in the democratic processes. 


The Question of Adequacy 


The evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development within the adult 
education movement ultimately be- 
comes one of adequacy. How effective 
has the Laboratory beer *» date in adult 
education? How effect..< can it be? 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development was organized to 
play a specific part in adult education. 
The extent to which it does so depends, 
in part, upon the ability and willingness 
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of the Laboratory's staff, delegates, and 
sponsoring institutions to evaluate con- 
tinually the Laboratory's past perform- 
ance upon the changing and growing 
demands of our times. In part, it de- 
pends upon the efforts adult educators 
make to keep the Laboratory in the di- 
rection of basic adult education needs. 
If this is accomplished, the Laboratory 
will be able to provide many services to 
the larger field of adult education. 

1. It may provide an opportunity for 
the intensive training of experienced 
leaders in adult education in the sensi- 
‘tivities and skills of group leadership, of 
ieffective community work, of training 
leaders and teachers. 

2. It may provide a continuous flow 
_of research results and research methods 
‘to the field of adult education. 

3. It may provide year-round consult- 
ant and training services to selected 
adult education programs—in commu- 


nities—in state departments—in exten- 
sion divisions—in public-school systems. 

The Laboratory has passed its initial 
pioneering stage. It is sull experimen- 
tally developing toward an ongoing cen- 


‘ ter for research and training in adult 


education in its broadest sense. 


The Adult Educator and the 
Laboratory 


The importance of research in adult 
education as well as the importance of 
opportunities for constant growth of 
leading adult educators is so great that 
any institution offering a program that 
is qualitatively sound must receive con- 
tinuous and serious evaluation. 

It has been the purpose of this report 


to provide members of the adult educa- 


tion profession with the factual informa- 
tion they will require in evaluating the 
Laboratory. 
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Collaboration on National Conferences 


A THE first meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the De- 
partment of Adult Education it was 
agreed that both organizations share in 
planning for the annual conferences to 
be held by the two organizations in 1950. 

In accordance with this agreement 
Herbert Hunsaker, Carl Tjerandsen, 
and Robertson Sillars of the American 
Association for Adult Education ac- 
cepted the Department's invitation to 
become members of the Department's 
Committee on Future Conferences. 
Leland Bradford, Thomas Van Sant, 
and Robert Luke were named as mem- 
bers of the committee planning the May 
meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

Under the chairmanship of Robert 
Sharer, the Department's Committee on 
Future Conferences—charged with the 
multiple responsibility of evaluating the 
1949 meeting, planning the 1950 confer- 
ence, and projecting long-term plaiis for 
future conferences—held its first meet- 
ing of the full committee at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on January 25 and 26. 
The American Association's planning 
committee met in Cleveland on January 
27. 
The April issue of the Aput Epuca- 


TION BuLtetin will carry a full report of | 
the Department's two-day “Conference 


to Plan a Conference” as well as pro- 
gram information on the American As- 
sociation’s meeting to be held in Cleve- 
land on May 4, 5, and 6. 

One of the products of collaborative 


planning that has already accrued is the 
assurance that the two national meetings 
will supplement each other and give 
adult educators attending both confer- 
ences an opportunity for examining in 
considerable detail two different, but 
closely related and mutually dependent, 
aspects of adult education. The Ameri- 
can Association’s conference will ex- 
amine effective citizen participation and, 
in terms of present planning, diagnose , 
the causes of ineffective citizen par- — 
ticipation and work out ways by which — 
adult educators may meet the condi- — 
tions, The Department's conference will 
examine the ways of accelerating prog- — 
ress toward the action goals of adult — 
education, leadership development, the — 
strategy of involving more people in — 
adult education activities, and increased — 
financial support for adult education. 
Altho the organizational details differ, 
both conferences plan to use a case ap- — 
proach to the problems to be presented. 
Both conferences call for a problem- 
solving design in the small group ses- 
sions and both will schedule time for 
specific orientation of staff and delegates 
to the particularized requirements of 
each conference. These important pro- 
fessional meetings will continue the sys- 
tematic involvement procedures, the 
small group problem-solving approach, 
the diagnostic treatment of professional 
questions, and the conference training 
philosophy originally stated by the De- 
partment of Adult Education and used 
by the American Association for Adult 
Education in previous conferences. 
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Sampling Control in Adult Education 
Research—A Case Study 


Stephen R. Deane 


Professor of Psychology, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


This is the first of two articles on the use of scientifically valid controls in adult education 


research. The second article will deal with the interview as a method of research. Applications 
of the principles set forth are dlustrated by reference to the author's study of adult education 
participants entitled A Psychological Description of Adults Attending School. (Unpublished 
dissertation, Umversity of Maryland, 1949.) The findings of the study will be reported in a 


therd article. 


joe have been many attempts to 


describe adult education partici- 
pants. However, the majority have con- 
tained no valid estimate of error. They 
fall into two general categories: either 
they are broad questionnaire studies 
wherein the conclusions are based upon 
respondents only, with no knowledge of 
possible biases operating in such a select 
group; or they are perhaps interview 
stuches conducted by an instructor or 
administrator of one particular class or 
program. There have been a few note- 
worthy exceptions to the foregoing cate- 


| gorizations, for example, Herbert Soren- 
isen's book, Adult Abilities’ or Kaplan's 


report ® upon the ecological correlates 
with attitudes of both adult education 
participants and nonparticipants living 
in the same areas. Sorensen reported re- 
sults of structured interviews with all 
the members of selected extension pro- 
grams that were conducted at six uni 
versities in various parts of the country. 


* Sorenson, Herbert. Adult Abdities, Minneapolis: 
* Kaplan, Abraham Abott. Socto-Feonomic Circumstances and Adult Participation in Certain Cultural 
and Fduacational Activites. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1943. 


Insofar as the author attempted no gen- 
eralizations to larger populations his 
study is valid and is actually not a re- 
search based upon sampling. Kaplan's 
work was dependent upon area sam- 
pling and the author appears to have 
recognized the problem of obtaining 
a representative sample of his popula- 
tion. The conclusions, however, apply 
only to Springfield, Massachusetts, at 
the time the sample was drawn. 

The great majority of the published 
reports concerning attitudes and inter- 
ests of adult education participants make 
no mention of any sampling control and 
create the impression that the students 
described are typical of all adult educa- 
tion students everywhere in any course 
and at any time in the past, present, 
or future. 

Applied psychology, especially in the 
market research area, has long recog- 
nized the fact that proper control of 
sampling is the first necessity of any de- 


University of Minnesota Press, 1938. 
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scriptive study wherein less than a total 
universe or population can be contacted. 

The use of sampling as a research 
technic involves several rather basic 
and necessary considerations. First of 
all, there is the problem of avoiding 
bias. Assuming that factors such as time 
and finances definitely set the limit as 
to the size of the sample, one must at- 
tempt to obtain as representative a group 
of measurements as possible. That is 
to say, the opinions, attitudes, or what- 
ever characteristics are being measured 
must be distributed as nearly as possible 
in the same proportions among the per- 
sons making up the sample as in the 
population from which it was drawn. 
Before the study is made, these distribu- 
tions are not known; however, other 
characteristics may be known that ap- 
pear as possible correlates of those to be 
measured. 


Sampling Methods 
This fact has led to the development 


of several so-called sampling controls. 
The first and generally recognized as 
the best is ‘randomization. By this is 
meant that the sampling is done in such 
a way that each member of the popula- 
tion to be studied has an equal chance 
of appearing as a member of the sample. 
When this is done, the errors which 
may exist in the statistics can be con- 
sidered chance errors insofar as they are 
a function of the sampling. The tests 
of significance which are used in statis- 
tical research are designed to take such 
errors into account. The final conclu- 
sions whether in the form of percent- 
ages, means, or other descriptive statis- 


tics can then be expressed within stated 
confidence limits. 

When relatively small samples must 
be taken and when certain of the char- 
acteristics of the universe are known, 
the effect of some of the chance errors 
may be reduced by stratification, the 
process of subdividing the sample into 
smaller groups that correspond to the 
known characteristics. This technic is 
termed “stratified random sampling.” 
For example, the sex distribution within 
a population may be known, and it may 
also be known that sex correlates sig- | 
nificantly with the characteristics to be — 
studied. In such a situation a small © 
random sample might be badly biased — 
purely by chance and contain a dis- 
proportionately large number of males; 
just as one might toss as many as 10 © 
heads in a series where the probability 
is five heads and five tails. It should be 
emphasized that the basic control is 
randomization within the strata, and 
that it is the best practice to use rela- 
tively few such stratifications. 


Randomization Essential 


A third general method of sampling 
is the so-called quota technics. These 
have been used by the Gallup and 
other large polling organizations where 
nationwide surveys have to be con- 
ducted within definite financial limita- 
tions. By obtaining advance information 


as to the distribution of such known 


characteristics (parameters) as sex, age, 
and socio-economic status it becomes 
possible to generate a sample within 
which these distributions are precisely 
duplicated. Such technics have a very 
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y cerning the general population have 


serious weakness in that there are no 
assurances of randomization within the 
strata or quotas. This is one of the 
causes for the much publicized failure 
of the Gallup and Roper polls in the 
1948 presidential election. Such biases 
as availability of respondents have cast 
serious doubts upon the validity of many 
such studies. In fact, in all branches 
of social science research there has been 
a long history of accidental samphng. 
People are questioned because they are 


handy. All too often conclusions con- 


} been based upon the responses of some 


such select group as a college psyche logy 
class. 
variations of the 


There are many 


i sampling technics described above but 


the same principles hold thruout. The 
hasic control is randomization. The best 
wailable method for obtaining truly 
random samples is to number each 
member of a given universe and then 
sclect according to a table of random 
numbers 


Case Study Illustration 


To illustrate how these principles are 


applicable to research in adult education, 


reference will be made to the sampling 
procedures and problems that character- 
ized the author's study of adult educa- 


participants. 


As in any market research project, 
the first step was to conduct a situation 
analysis. Tt was necessary to determine 
what programs were offered in the area 
where the study was made, how many 
students were enrolled in each, the type 
of office records that could be made 
available to the researcher and all the 


general information which could be ob- 
tained within the practical limitations 
of the study. 

The first of these limitations was that 
the work must be done in the state of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
It was then found that certain types 
of adult education, such as agricultural 
extension and industrial education were 
conducted entirely on an_ individual 
basis. One of the most pressing ques- 
tions to answer was the reason for dis- 
continued attendance, hence these ir- 
regular, individual meetings did not fit 
this particular research plan. It was de- 
cided to sample only regularly scheduled 
classes where administrators had com- 
plete attendance records and _registra- 
tion forms. 

Other reductions in coverage were 
necessitated by the failure of certain ad- 
ministrators to cooperate. In a few cases 
they felt that they already knew why 
their students were dissatisfied, dropped 
out, and anything else that a study such 
as the writer proposed could reveal to 
them. It is only fair to say that such 
reactions were definitely in the minority. 
Then there were a few who said that 
they were too busy, that their office rou- 
tine would be interrupted by people in- 
specting their records, and so please to 
let them alone. One administrator was 
more flattering in that he was quite sure 
that the study would reveal certain in- 
adequacies in his program, and then if 
it were published, where would he be? 


Heterogeneous Programs Studied 


In the final analysis there seemed to 
be three major types of adult education 
available for study, each quite different 
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from the others. The first was the “Great 
Books Reading and Discussion Groups” 
in Washington, D. C., and suburban 
areas. The second type of program was 
the noncredit courses offered by the 
Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion, and various other agencies. The 
chief criteria distinguishing this group 
were the fact that no credit toward a 
degree was earned, there was no tuition 
charge other than a nominal registra- 
tion fee, and the courses were taught 
largely by high-school instructors and 
neighborhood artisans. The third set of 
programs was the college credit courses 
offered by the college and university 
extension departments within the area. 

With the geographical area and the 
three general types of program selected, 
it was still necessary to choose more 
restricted populations for sampling. It 
is the opinion of this writer that ade- 
quate and precise samples of rather 
small populations will gradually give 
us knowledge of broader population 
characteristics, but that unless some re- 
search organization receives a very large 
grant of funds for a nationwide study, 
descriptive knowledge of adult educa- 
tion participants must grow by small 
increments from many diverse sources. 


Groups Selected for Sampling 


Three finite populations were chosen 
for the study, one from each of the 
general categories described above. They 
were first those members of the Great 
Books Reading and Discussion Groups 
who were registered with the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Library as of Sep- 
tember, 1948. This group was designated 
“Population A.” There were no stand- 


ard courses offered in this program, but 
rather a series of readings and discus- 
sions in the general areas of history, 
literature, economics, philosophy, psy- 
chology, and sociology. There were at- 
tendance records kept but no require- 
ments. 

The second included the noncredit 
students who were taking evening 
courses at Baltimore City College and 
Patterson Park High School as of Sep- 
tember, 1948. These are both high 
schools. This group was designated 
“Population B.” The courses described 
by respondents in this program were 
art, ceramics, conversational Spanish, 
journalism, metal work, photography, 
psychology, secretarial studies, sewing, 
millinery, and woodworking. Attend- 
ance records were kept, but there were 
no formal academic requirements. 

The third included the college credit 
students who were registered with the 
College of Special and Continuation 
Studies at the University of Maryland 
as of September, 1948. This group was 
designated “Population C,” and here 
there was a standard tuition fee and 
rigid attendance requirements. All reg- 
ular college courses were offered where 
there was sufficient demand for them. 
The sample drew students from classes 
in business administration, chemistry, 
economics, education, English, electron- 
ics, French, geography, German, gov- 
ernment, history, mathematics, military 
science, physics, psychology, public 
speaking, and sociology. 

It was hoped that in addition to a 
general description of the three popula- 
tions, the study might yield a certain 
amount of evidence as to contrast be- 
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tween the characteristics of students 
who complete courses and those who 
withdraw before completion of a semes- 
ter unit. For this reason, and in the 
‘light of suspected differences among 
the three populations it was decided 
to use stratified random sampling. The 
strata within which the random samples 
were to be taken were the active stu- 
dents as against the withdrawal students 
in each of the three populations. This 
design thus yielded six subdivisions 
from which the respondents could be 
chosen. 


Method of Selecting Sample 


The actual drawing of the names of 
students to be interviewed was done in 
the following manner. The total num- 
ber of interviews that could be made 
was first determined on the basis of 
temporal and financial considerations. 
This number was set at 260 and con- 
stituted an i percent sample of the 
three populations combined. The names 
of the students were arranged in alpha- 
betical order within each of the comple- 
tion and withdrawal breakdowns for 
all populations. The number of names 
needed were then drawn systematically 


from each of these six strata.-For ex- 


ample, if 25 names were needed to make 


up the sample from a certain stratum 


containing 100 names, every fourth 
name would be drawn. However, in 
order to assure each name an equal 
chance of appearing, the first four names 
would be numbered consecutively from 
one thru four and one of these num- 
bers drawn at random to determine the 


starting point. 


Problems of Stratification 


There were several difficulties en- 
countered. The information upon which 
the populations were stratified was ob- 
tained from office records during the 
Christmas holidays and the first two 
weeks of January, 1949. In one instance 
later interviews indicated that several 
students who had not been listed as 
withdrawals, had as a matter of fact 
withdrawn from their classes. On the 
basis of office records one population 
had 14 percent withdrawals, whereas 
on the basis of statements of students 
themselves the percentage was increased 
to 27 percent. It would, therefore, have 
been a far better procedure to have 
sampled this population at random with 
no attempt at stratification. 

It is immediately apparent that neither 
percentage can be accepted as a reliable 
index of the true or parametric measure. 
As a function of the random sampling 
within the stratum listed as active stu- 
dents enough withdrawals were found 
to raise the percentage estimate of the 
total from 14 percent to 27 percent. 
All that one can conclude is that the 
first index based upon office records 
is considerably attenuated. It would re- 
quire a final check at the end of the 
course including the entire population 
to establish an accurate measure. Pend- 
ing such a census of the whole a non- 
stratihed random sample would yield 
the next most accurate estimate, the 
precision being a function of the size 
of the sample. 

The best rule to follow is never to 
stratify unless you are absolutely sure 

(Continued on page 95) 
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OVER FHE EDITORS 


Literacy Instruction Materials 


During the past three years the Literacy 
Education Project of the U. S. Office of 
Education has been at work on a series of 
instructional materials for adults of low 
literacy levels. The project was undertaken 
with the financial assistance of the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York and in co- 
operation with numerous educational in- 
stitutions and schools. 

The project now has available for distri- 
bution a kit of four readers and six teach- 
ing aids designed to teach adults to read, 
write, and use simple arithmetic. 

A sample copy of one of the readers will 
be sent to interested persons by the Educa- 
tor’s Washington Dispatch, New London, 
Connecticut. The cost of the complete kit 
is $3.50. 


Adult Education Text To Be 
Published 


Association Press announces a forthcom- 
ing book in its spring listing that will be 
of special interest to members of the De- 
partment of Adult Education. It is Jnfor- 
mal Adult Education, A Guide for Admin- 
istrators, Leaders, and Teachers, by Mal- 
colm S, Knowles. 

The book undertakes to provide the fol- 
lowing specific helps to its readers: (a) A 
sense of the significance of the adult educa- 
tion movement and of each leader's part 
in it; (b) an interpretation of recent re- 
search in group dynamics and its applica- 
tion to the theory and practice of informal 
adult education; (c) a general understand- 
ing of adult interests, motivations, and 
learning; (d) detailed procedures, with 
illustrations, for promoting educational 
programs; (¢) specific technics of group 
leadership, methods of teaching, and prin- 


ciples of organization, in the setting of in- 
formal courses, clubs, groups, forums, and 
conferences; and (f) steps and methods in 
evaluating programs. 

The author is director of education of 
the Central Y.M.C.A. in Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Adult Education Council of 
Greater Chicago, and lecturer in adult edu- 
cation at George Williams College and at 
University College, the University of Chi- 
cago. 


Chief State School Officers En- 
courage Adult Education 


One of the resolutions adopted by the © 


National Council of Chief State School — 


Officers in the annual meeting at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, on December 6 read: “The 
Council recognizes the increasing complex- 
ity of requirements for effective citizenship 
in a democracy. We desire, therefore, to 


encourage the expansion and improvement 
of adult education programs thruout the 
nation.” 


Adult Education at AASA 


Five meetings relating to adult educa- 
tion were scheduled at the Convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators held in Atlantic City from, 
February 27 to March 2. Four of the meet- 
ings were discussion groups. The fifth was 
a demonstration of applied group dynam- 
ics conducted by Leland P. Bradford, Ken- 
neth Benne, Ronald Lippitt, and Max 
Goodson. 


Two Unesco Requests 


At the December meeting of the adult 
education panel of the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco a request was 
made for accounts of experience relating 
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to (a) methods of adult education for in- 
ternational understanding and (b) mate- 
rials relating to the skills of international 
conference and group study. The materials 
made available will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the delegates appointed to repre- 
sent the United States at the Unesco semi 
nar on “Methods and Techniques of Adult 
Education for International Understand- 
ing” to be held in Austria this summer. 
Accounts of successful experiences in either 
of the two areas should be sent to Dr. Ruth 
McMurray, Unesco Relations Staff, State 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Chautauqua Workshop 


The School of Education, New York 
University, will offer an adult education 
workshop at Chautauqua, New York, as a 
part of the summer session. John Carr 
Duff and Thornas A. Van Sant will direct 
the workshop. 

The workshop, emphasizing the func- 
tions of lay and professional leaders in 
adult education, will be offered as a gradu- 
ate-level course for eight points of aca 
demic credit toward the master’s or doc- 
tor's degree. It is open to persons who are 
not degree candidates if they have had 
experience in some type of adult education. 

The summer session at Chautauqua runs 
from July 3 to August 11, inclusive, For 
further information, write to John Carr 
Duff, chairman, Department of Adult 
Education, School of Education, New 
York University, New York 3, New York. 


Educational Policies Commission 
To Report on Adult Education 


William G. Carr, secretary of the Educa 
tional Policies Commission, has announced 
plans made by the commission for the 
preparation of a statement on adult educa- 
tion. Preparation of the report is in the 
hands of a commission subcommittee on 


adult education consisting of Galen Jones, 
chairman, director, Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, U. S$. Office of 
Education; Newell D. McCombs, superin- 
tendent of schools, Des Moines, lowa; 
George A. Selke, chancellor, University of 
Montana; and Lee M. Thurston, Michigan 
state superintendent of Public Instruction. 

To assist the subcommittee the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission will invite sev- 
eral specialists in adult education to serve 
as consultants to the subcommittee. Dr. 
Homer Kempfer, specialist for General 
Adult and Post-High-School Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education will work 
closely with the subcommittee and its con- 
sultants. 


Adult Education Courses at 
W yoming 

A department of adult education in the 
College of Education of the University of 
Wyoming was established by the Board of 
Trustees on February 7, 1950. This depart- 
ment will offer a number of courses in the 
field of adult education and has as its 
purpose the training of workers in the 
broad area of educational work with adults. 

The new department will work closely 
with the Division of Adult Education and 
Community Service which is the agency of 
the university for administering its off- 
campus programs of instruction and serv- 
ice, and many of the courses offered will 
be taught by staff members of the division. 

The new department will be headed by 
Clarence D. Jayne. 


Unesco Courier 


The best way to keep informed about 
the current work of Unesco is to carry 
a subscription to the Unesco Courier. Sub- 
scriptions ($1) may be sent to the Inter- 
national Documents Service, 2960 Broad 
way, New York 23. 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 66) 


Joint Committee of the AAAE and 
the Department 


The Joint Committee of the American 
Association for Adult Education and of the 
Department of Adult Education, appointed 
to study and make recommendations re- 
garding the establishment of one over-all 
adult education organization, held its first 
meeting in New York City on December 
20 and 21. A second meeting of the com- 
mittee will be held in Adantic City on 
March 1 and 2. If the report of the Joint 
Committee that emerges from the March 
meeting meets with the approval of the 
governing bodies of the American Associa- 
tion and the Department, it will be issued 
jointly by both organizations as a basis for 
discussion by the entire field of adult edu- 
cation. 


Constitution Committee 


Stanley Sworder, consultant in Adult 
Education of the California Department 
of Education, has been appointed chairman 
of the new Constitution Committee of the 
Department of Adult Education. 

The purpose of the committee has been 


stated by President Van Sant as follows: 
“Every formally organized group needs to 
review its constitution in terms of prevail- 
ing needs and accepted practices. To an 
extent, this can be cared for by amend- 
ments offered under the stress of critical 
or pressing problems but such sporadic 
modifications are usually little better than 
emergency valves for compressed pressures 
or for special interest forays. In my opin- 
ion, every formally organized group should 
have a small standing committee that criti- — 
cally evaluates its constitution or charter — 
as an ongoing activity. Such a committee — 
would, in time, become sensitive to consti- — 
tutional provisions which had become ob- 
stacles to the best activities of the group. — 
From time to time, this committee could — 
inform the membership about the correc- — 
tive steps if such were in order. Thus, the — 
element of critical urgency or surprise tac- — 
tics would be eliminated or subdued when 
changes: are contemplated.” 


New Coordinator in Kansas 


Miss Hazel Thompson, state supervisor 
of Home Economics Education for the 
Kansas State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been named the state coordinator 
for Kansas. 


CONFERENCE 


THE 1950 CONFERENCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION I$ SCHEDULED TO SE 
HELD AT THE SHERATON HOTEL IN CHICAGO ON OCTOBER 18, 19, AND 20, 1950. THE ORIGINAL 
DECISION TO HOLD THE CONFERENCE IN ST. LOUIS WAS REVERSED AFTER THE PLANNING COM- 
MITTEE WAS UNSUCCESSFUL IN SECURING NONSEGREGATED HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS IN 
THE ST. LOUIS AREA. THE COMMITTEE ON FUTURE CONFERENCES AT ITS CHICAGO MEETING, BY 
BALLOT VOTE OF 20 TO 1, ADOPTED A RESOLUTION AGAINST HOLDING THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE AT ANY MEETING PLACE PRACTICING RACIAL OR RELIGIOUS SEGREGATION AND RECOM- 
MENDED THAT THIS BECOME THE PERMANENT POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
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RURAL AMERICA AND THE EX- 
TENSION SERVICE. By Edmund de S. 
Brunner, and E. Han Pao Yang. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1949. 210 p. 
$2.80 paper bound, $3 cloth bound. 

Rural America and The Extension Serv- 
ice was written at the suggestion of leaders 
in the U. S. Department cf Agriculture 
and in the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation of the United Nations primarily for 
use by persons in other countries. The bal- 
anced, factual, critical, and forward-look- 
ing view of extension work in agriculture 
and home economics which it presents is 
probably as much needed: here as else- 
where. 

The book is a desirable precedent for 
future books on the American way of life 
to be prepared for foreign consumption in 
that it shows the limitations of our institu- 
tions and procedures; indicates that they 
should not be fully copied; and suggests 
alterations necessary in adapting to differ- 
ing cultures. 

The practices and emphases which have 
made Extension Service significant are 
given the attention they deserve: adapta- 
tions to states and communities, local and 
state planning, flexible programs based on 
needs, an approach to the family as a 
whole, teaching by demonstrations, broad 
conceptions of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, the use of small overhead staffs 
and many volunteer leaders and teachers, 
and usually desirable federal-state-local 
relationships. 

The thorny question of Extension Serv- 
ice relationships with the Farm Bureau is 
considered with candor and fairness. The 
authors hold that, if Extension is required 
by law to work with a farmers’ organiza- 


tion, “such a law should confine the pro- 
gram of the organization solely to educa- 
tional purposes” and “All support for the 
Service should come from tax funds.” 
They warn us not to overweigh the na- 
tional importance of the relationship of the 
Extension Service to the Farm Bureau, 
pointing out that fewer than 4 percent of 
the Extension Service personnel, located in 
only four states, now receive any part of 
their salary from county farm bureaus. 
They report that in up to fourteen states, 
county farm bureaus contribute to one or 
more such things as travel expense, equip- 
ment, office rent, or the salary of a clerk. 
Only about 3 percent of the total Extension 
budget comes from farmers’ organizations. 
No attempt is made by the authors to 
evaluate the influence over Extension poli- 
cies of these contributions. 

A sane view is also taken of the relations 
of Extension Service with vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture and home economics 
in the public schools. The authors believe, 
wisely, that it is fruitless to discuss merg- 
ing these two endeavors. Both have the 
sanctions of federal and state laws and 
there is no likelihood that laws are to be 
changed to provide for mergers or to 
extend support to one at the expense of 
the other. 

One book cannot serve all purposes. 
The authors have done well in describing 
the Extension Service. It is to be hoped 
that other treatises will tell of other efforts 
in rural adult education, lest the people 
abroad think of the Extension Service as 
fully solving, by itself, the problem of pro- 
viding adequate adult education for Amer- 
ican farmers. It should be pointed out to 
them, for instance, that about 10,000 public 
schools of the United States are now reach- 
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ing two-thirds of a million adult farmers 
annually in systematic programs, usually 
more thoro than those Extension sponsors, 
and that the parents of a third of a million 
boys enrolled in high-school vocational 
agriculture are systematically visited and 
helped by teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. They should know that there are 
public-school programs for rural adults in 
home economics and other subjects. 

The authors say (p. 61) that “while 
instruction in the high schools was the 
primary function of the vocational teach- 
ers, they developed formal classes for 
adults.” It is, of course, true that teachers 
of vocational agriculture first gave them- 
selves largely to teaching high-school boys, 
but the Smith-Hughes Act stated that the 
funds appropriated under it were to be 
used for the education of persons engaged 
in of expecting to engage in farming. The 
men whose philosophy most influenced 
the wording of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
such as Prosser, Allen, Snedden, and 
Cooley, thought of it primarily as an act 
to benefit out-of-school youth and adults. 
Only recently have the schools begun to do 
on a large scale what they were intended 
by the Smith-Hughes Act to do. With two- 
thirds of the present enrolments in classes 
taught or supervised by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture made up of adults and 
with accelerating tendencies toward more 
adult education by these teachers, the pub- 
lic schools are becoming increasingly sig- 
nificant agencies of adult education in 
agriculture. 

Readers in other countries may be led 
to expect too much too soon by statements 
that Extension Service has developed in 
only 35 years and that “the campus of this 
educational enterprise is the better than a 
billion acres in the 5'4 million farms in the 
United States, together with thousands of 
rural villages.” Actually, Extension began 


immediately after the organization of the 
agricultural colleges, the first of which was 
established in 1857. The first extension 
department in a college was instituted in 
1892, as the book shows. As the book 
shows also, the Extension Service was 
grafted onto roots which go deep into early 
American history. The federal act aiding 
Extension was passed 35 years ago, but 
that was not the beginning of the move- 
ment. We are still far from using all of 
the farms of the country as an Extension 
campus, and this too the book documents. 
The authors say that three in five Amer- 
ican farms are “influenced” in any given — 
year by Extension. No one knows better — 
than we in vocational education in agricul- — 
ture, who have been gradually filling some — 
of the huge gaps left by Extension, how — 
much more must be done before we in — 
America can claim that rural Americans © 
are adequately served with opportunities — 
for adult‘ education. 

H. M. 

Professor of Agricultural 
Education 
University of Illinois 


DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE by — 
W. Lloyd Warner and Associates. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. $4.50. 


This book presents a good analysis of 
the community which it studies. It goes 
into every segment of life, including the 
war and the postwar period. This it 
achieves with an economy of words which 
is surprising in a sociological study. Of 
particular interest to us were those pas- 
sages related to the operation of democracy 
in the school system. The carefully con- 
trolled system for the selection of board 
members, and the manner in which the 
self-appointed superior group controls the 
educational system, certainly points up 
an area that should cause all of us deep 
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concern. It is no credit to the teaching 
profession to discover that teachers and 
other paid employees of the school system 
not‘ only permit such decidedly unfair, 
even crucl, discriminatory mancuvers 
against children of a lower economic level, 
but in fact become the tools by which such 
discriminatory action is carried out, 

If Jonesville is a true picture of democ- 
racy in action, then we have much to learn 
hefore we can set about teaching democ- 
racy to other peoples. Not alone in Jones- 
ville, but in little hamlets and in big cities, 
has it been found that servicemen had but 
a very hazy notion of why they were fight- 
ing a war. 

Every thinking person has recognized 
that a complex society never does practice 
complete democracy, and that the climb 
or decline of individuals and/or families 
follows a law which is peculiar to man- 


BRIEFLY 


The Basic Bible (Dutton) ts written in 
Basix 
ward and simple reading of the Old and 
New Testaments. The Basic English list 
of S8s0 words has been expanded by the 
addition of 50 special Bible words and 100 
words listed as “giving most help in read 


English and provides a straightfor- 


ing English verse.” The Basie Bible does 
not presume to take the place of author 
ized versions but, thru easier reading, to 
introduce new readers to the Scriptures. 


Learning and Writing English has been 
prepared for use as a worktext for adult 
classes in English. Book I includes subject- 
matter usually taught in the third and 
fourth grades, with review material of 


earlier grade work. The concepts expressed . 


in the illustrative sentences are all on the 
adult level (Steck; Austin, Texas, 68¢). 


kind and not to a political system. Not 
alone in Jonesville, but in communities 
thruout this country and thruout the rest 
of the world, is it true, only too frequently, 
that “whom you know” is more important 
than “what you know”; that loss of money, 
marriage to a partner on a lower level, and 
many other factors, contrive to establish 
the individual's rung on the social ladder. 

The book is a mirror. We look into it 
and we can see what we are: a good fea- 
ture here, a few blemishes there, but this 
is our democracy. What we should ask is: 
If we look again in 10, 15, 30, or even 50 
years, will we be able to see something 


better. 


—Bernarp Kaper, 
Assistant Director, 
Military Welfare Service, 
American Red Cross 


NOTED 


How We Live and Your Family and 
Your Job (Dutton, $1.50 and $1.25 respec- 
tively) are the first of two class texts for 
adult students. How We Live is intended 
for first year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults. Your Family and Your Job 
is for literate beginners and intermediate 
students. The exercises and practice mate- 
rials are replete with references to every- 
day occurrences and range from individual 
problems to the questions involved in liv- 
ing with others and participating in the 
community. 


In How to Be a Better Speaker (Science 
Research Associates, 15¢) Bess Sondel 
deals with such problems as organization 
of material, diction, grammar, fitting a 
speech to a given length of time, and 
speaker self-consciousness. The pamphlet 
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is written in an unusual style in which line 
length is tailored to fit the force of thought 
phrases. 

The Psychology of Personal Adjustment 
( Wiley, $6) is a substantial and well docu- 
mented volume on the personal adjustment 
problems of young adults. Altho addressed 
to college students, the volume should be 
useful to administrators and teachers. The 
author, Dr. Fred McKinney, is professor 
of psychology, University of Missouri. 


Alfred North Whitehead’s The dims of 
Education and George Amberg’s Ballet: 
The Emergency of an American Art are 
two recent Mentor reprints (35 cents) pub- 
lished by the New American Library, The 
Whitehead book, a classic protest against 
academic departmentalization, was first 
published in 1928. 

The trade edition of the Amberg volume 
was published this year under the title 
Ballet in America. 


Sampling Control in Adult Education Research 


(Continued from page 88) 
of the information upon which you plan 
to make your categorizations. 

Another and even more important 
problem was that of avoiding the bias 
of availability. In order to test the sig- 
nificance of comparative measures the 
essential element of randomness must 
be maintained at all cost. This involved 
tracing individual students thru many 
changes of domicile until the writer felt 
qualified to become a professional tracer 
of lost persons. Two hundred and sixty- 
four interviews were finally completed 
with a loss of only 27 or slightly over 
10 percent. Had the interviewers been 
less pressed for time and had available 
more recent address lists this loss could 
have been further reduced. Only four 
of the 27 were absolute refusals to co- 
operate, the remainder could not be 
traced, or had moved out of the area. 

An interesting problem arose as to 
the most accurate method for drawing 
additional names to replace the few 
who could not be contacted. It seemed 
logical to arrange all the names not 
included in the original drawing, num- 


ber them serially and then draw from 
them by entering a table of random 
numbers. This method, a somewhat 
glorified lottery which gives any digit 
from o to 9 an equal chance to appear, 
preserves the element of randomness 
only so long as the exact number of 
names needed is drawn at any given 
time, 

In evaluating this study as an exam- 
ple of controlled sampling, it is neces- 
sary ‘to point out the fact that the three 
basic populations were not selected at 
random, but rather because of availabil- 
ity. This means that any conclusions 
drawn apply only to students in these 
programs. Scientifically valid statements 
can be made about only relatively lim- 
ited groups. It is the opinion of this 
writer, however, that careful and ac- 
curate research conducted in such small 
groups will ultimately build up a re- 
liable core of knowledge that can be 
obtained in no other way. The present 
study indicated highly significant dif- 
ferences between the populations which 
would have been entirely lost in a 
broader, more all-inclusive project. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Officers, 1948-1950 

Tromas A. Van Sant, president, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Evererr C. Preston, vicepresident, State Department of Public Instruction, Trenton 

8, N. J. 
Lexanp P. Braproan, executive secretary and editor, Division of Adult Education Service, 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Roseat A. Luxs, associate executive secretary, Division of Adult Education Service, Na- 

tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cyan O. Hours, executive committee, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Pau Sweats, executive committee, Associate Director, University of California Extension, 

Los Angeles. 
Huwry J. Ponrrz, executive committee (past president), State Department of Public In 

struction, Lansing, Michigan. 

: Regional Vicepresidents: Members of Executive Committee 

I. Sanan Smrru, Stamford, Conn. 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Avsext A. Owens, School District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
K. A. Scraper, Richmond Public Schools, Richmond 19, Va. 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 
M. S. Roszxtson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
Anprew Henpaicxson, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Liorp M. Wotrs, Director of Adult Education, Public Schools, Jackson, Mich. 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
. Avice V. Myzas, 3011 High Street, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
. Atice Sowsrs, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. 
. Jacos Homer Miri, Texas Technical College, Lubbock, Texas. 
New Mexico and Texas. . 
. Marcaret Hoxe, Executive Secretary of the Adult Education Council of Denver, 

Denver, Colo. 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming. 
. Louise W. Heyt, Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk, Calif. 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada. 
XII. Srepnen E. Epcer, Vanport Extension Center of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Portland 17, Oregon. 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington. 
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